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The  apparent  unanimity  with  which  the  people  of  the  Province 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  joined  in  their  resistance  to  the  Stamp 
Act  and  the  Tax  on  Tea,  and  the  indignation  aroused  by  the 
attempt  of  the  British  Government  to  collect  revenue  in  the  'Prov- 
ince, awaken  surprise  on  the  part  of  the  reader  who  relies  upon 
the  sources  of  information  as  to  the  history  of  the  Province  at 
ordinary  command.  The  sudden  transformation  of  a loyal  people 
into  rebels  seems  unaccountable.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that 
this  surprise  would  not  be  felt  if  the  Records  of  the  Province  were 
in  more  aceessible  form.  The  publication  by  the  House  of  its 
Journals  after  the  year  1715  has  placed  a portion  of  these  Records 
on  the  shelves  of  a few  of  our  great  libraries,  but,  unfortunately, 
no  single  set  of  these  Journals  is  complete,  and  the  earlier  volumes 
are  not  only  scattered,  but  some  of  them  are  very  rare.  These 
publications,  consequently,  aid  the  general  student  but  little  in 
opening  up  the  subject.  He,  however,  who  engages  in  a topical 
investigation  covering  the  Provincial  period  is  compelled  to  run 
down  the  scattered  volumes  of  the  House  Journals,  to  wade  through 
the  manuscript  Records  of  the  Council,  and  to  search  for  material 
in  the  great  chaos  of  the  Archives.  In  default  of  a special  study 
directed  to  the  point  above  suggested,  it  is  to  investigations  of 
this  sort  that  one  must  turn  for  sidelights  upon  the  political  dis- 
cussions which  tended  to  unify  Provincial  opinions.  Among  the 
various  questions  which  bore  an  important  part  in  this  work  was 
that  of  the  Currency.  As  we  trace  out  its  story  through  the 
Records,  we  can  simultaneously  follow  the  development  of  the 
strained  relations  between  the  Legislative  and  the  Executive 


brar  ches  of  the  government  which  paved  the  way  for  the  assertion 
by  he  people  of  what  was  then  frequently  tcnmed  “indepen- 
den  5y.”  Through  the  discussions  which  then  took  place  the  in- 
hab  tants  of  the  Province  were  led  to  criticise  the  attitude  of  then 
ruhrs,  to  oppose  the  Royal  Instructions,  and  to  uphold  their 
rep]  esentatives  in  their  opposition  to  the  Ciown  officers  even 
in  uses  where  the  grounds  of  this  opposition  were  not  clearly 

def(  nsible. 

‘ The  people  of  America  [says  John  Adams]  had  been  educated 
in  a a habitual  affection  for  England  as  their  mother  country;  and  while 
the  ' thoimht  her  a kind  and  tender  parent  (erroneously  enough,  how- 
eve-,  for 'she  never  was  such  a mother)  no  affection  could  be  more 
sim  ere.  But  when  they  found  her  a cruel  Beldam,  willing,  like  Lady 
I^Iaibeth,  to  ‘dash  their  brains  out,’  it  is  no  wonder  if  tbeir  filial 
afftctions  ceased  and  were  changed  into  indignation  and  horror. 

‘ This  radical  change  in  the irrinciples,  opinions,  sentiments,  and  ajec- 
tioi  s of  the  peop>le  was  the  real  American  Revolution:'  ^ 

f we  eliminate  the  exaggerated  violence  from  this  ^ statement, 
no  person  will  be  disposed  to  deny  the  truths  which  it  contains. 
T1  e existence  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  of  a 
string  feeling  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  cannot  be 
do  ibted,  and  it  is  obvious  that  so  complete  a change  as  is  implied 
in  the  conversion  of  a loyal  peofile,  full  of  affection  for  the  mother 
CO  mtry,  to  the  state  of  mind  which  could  tolerate  the  thought  of 
ar;  ned  resistance,  must  have  been  brought  about  by  some  slow  pro- 
ce  ;s.  A writer  who  has  recently  made  a careful  study  of  the 
fiiictions  of  the  Provincial  Governor  has  expressed  a thought 
so  newhat  akin  to  this  in  the  following  language : — 

“Eigbtly  then  to  understand  the  deeper  forces  which  produced  the 
w!  ,r  of  Independence,  one  must  understand  the  gradual^  growth  of  that 
se  ise  of  divergent  interests  without  which  all  the  political  agitation  of 
Sj  miiel  Adams,  the  eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry,  and  even  a few  injudi- 
ci)us  measures  of  British  statesmen  from  1760  to  1774,  could  hardly 
htve  led  to  revolution.  Nowhere  can  this  gradually  awakening  con- 

1 Letter  to  Hezekiah  Niles,  editor  of  the  Weekly  Register,  13  February, 
If  18,  ill  Novanglus  and  Massacliusettensis  ; or  Political  Essays,  published  in 
til  3 years  1774  and  1775,  on  the  principal  points  of  controversy  between  Great 
B itain  and  her  Colonies,  etc.,  Boston,  1819,  p.  *233. 


sciousness  of  divergence,  so  far  as  it  reveals  itself  prior  to  what  is 
commonly  called  the  revolutionary  era,  be  better  studied  than  in  the  con- 
flicts between  the  provuncial  governor  and  the  provincial  assembly.”  ^ 

This  divergence  of  interest  had  existed  from  the  beginning  and 
was  inherent  in  the  English  conception  of  the  functions  of  a colony. 
The  various  commercial  Companies  which  had  been  established 
in  England  for  the  purpose  of  colonization  were  all  founded  in 
the  thought  of  gain.  This  might  be  of  two  sorts,  — gain  to  the 
stockholders  or  gain  to  the  countr}*  at  large.  So  far  as  the  early 
American  adventures  were  concerned,  they  were  invariably  dis- 
astrous to  the  capitalists  who  fostered  them ; but  Avhatever  the 
result  to  the  colonists  or  to  the  Company,  the  sole  interest  taken 
by  the  government  rested  upon  the  gain,  present  or  prospective,  to 
be  derived  from  the  enterprise.  No  thought  was  given  to  the 
possibility  that  the  Colonists  might  have  other  interests  than  such 
as  were  directly  contributory  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
mother  country.  Long  after  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Colonies  of  North  America  had  risen  to  hundreds  of  thousands, 
when  generation  after  generation  had  been  born  in  the  Colonies, 
and  had  lived  and  died  there  without  personal  knowledge  of  the 
transatlantic  kingdom  the  rulers  of  which  claimed  the  right  to 
direct  the  affairs  of  their  governments,  they  were  still  treated  as  if 
they  were  mere  temporary  sojourners  whose  ultimate  interests  w^ere 
vested  in  Great  Britain,  and  who  would  endure  arbitrary  trade 
regulations  and  submit  to  narrow  commercial  restraints  because 
the  same  were  supposed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  distant  govern- 
ment of  which  they  knew  nothing  except  through  its  resident 
Representative.  They  were  of  the  realm,  but  not  in  the  realm. 
They  were  subjects,  and  when  in  England  had  the  same  rights  as 
Englishmen,  but  the  laws  which  were  made  by  Parliament  for  the 
regulation  of  Colonial  trade  and  commerce  and,  at  a later  date,  of 
Colonial  manufactures,  reached  them  but  did  not  affect  the  aver- 
age Englishman.  Like  much  of  the  penal  legislation  in  the 
statute  books  at  that  time,  these  laws  were  so  unjust  that  many  of 
them  were  incapable  of  enforcement. 

At  the  outset,  there  was  no  precedent  by  which  it  could  be 

^ The  Provincial  Governor  in  the  Engli.sh  Colonies  of  North  America,  by 
Evarts  Boutell  Greene,  New  Ycrk,  1898,  in  Harvard  Historical  Studies,  vii.  205. 
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de  sermined  what  power  Parliament  actually  held  over  the  Colonies. 
In  1678,  the  General  Court,  answering  sundry  objections  which 
ha  i been  raised  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  to  their  legislation, 
sai  d : — 

“ That  for  the  acts  passed  in  Parliament  for  incouraging  trade  and 
na  ligation,  wee  humbly  conceive,  according  to  the  vsuall  sayings  of  the 
lea  rned  in  the  lawe,  that  the  lawes  of  England  arc  bounded  w“*  in  the 
foirer  seas,  and  doe  not  reach  America.” 

T1  e next  sentence  begins,  — 

“ The  subjects  of  his  maj'‘"  here  being  not  represented  in  Parljament.”  ^ 

T1  is,  obviously,  forms  a qualifying  phrase  of  the  previous  sen- 
tei  ce,  explanatory  of  the  cause  why  they  thought  that  the  laws  of 
Parliament  did  not  apply  to  them.  Parliament,  having  the  power, 
de  ;ided  the  question  in  its  own  favor,  and  in  this  decision  the 
Co  lonists  acquiesced.  In  consequence,  the  doctrine  of  no  taxation 
wi  hout  representation  lay  dormant  until  revived  by  James  Otis, 
wl  o declared  that  — 

“ tae  parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  an  undoubted  power  and  lawful 
aui  hority  to  make  acts  for  the  geueral  good,  that  by  naming  them  [i.  e. 
th(  Colonies],  shall  and  ought  to  be  equally  binding,  as  upon  the  sub- 
jec  ts  of  Great  Britain  within  the  realm.  . . . [It  was]  from  and  under 
thi  i very  power  and  its  acts,  and  from  the  common  law  [he  asserted] , 
th£t  the  political  and  civil  rights  of  the  Colonists  [were]  derived.”^ 

Oi  e of  these,  he  claimed,  was  that  which  had  been  asserted  by  the 
Gtneral  Court  in  1678. 

The  restraints  imposed  upon  commerce  and  trade  were  a far 
gr(  ater  threat  to  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  Colonies  than  could 
be  found  in  such  Parliamentary  legislation  as  tlie  Stamp  Act,  and 
thd  Townshend  Tax  Act,  the  passage  of  which  aroused  such  a 
stc  rm  of  indignation  just  before  the  Revolution.  John  Adams  lays 
ba  'e  the  secret  of  this  endurance  when  he  says,  — 

“ These  Acts  [the  Trade  Acts]  never  had  been  executed,  and  there 
ne-'  er  had  been  a time  when  they  would  have  been,  or  could  have  been, 
obnyed.”  ® 


Massachusetts  Colony  Records,  v.  200. 

The  Rights  of  the  British  Colonies  asserted  and  proved. 
Es( . Boston,  MDCCLXIV,  p.  33. 

■'  Novanglus  and  Massachiisettensis,  etc.,  p.  "'4.5. 


By  James  Otis, 


The  voluminous  reports  and  complaints  of  Randolph,  forwarded 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  to  his  friends  in  England  when  he  was 
vainly  attempting  to  enforce  the  Navigation  Act  in  Boston,  bear 
testimony  to  the  entire  truth  of  tliis  assertion,  so  far  as  it  applies 
to  affairs  in  the  days  of  the  Colony.  In  addition  to  that  evidence 
we  have  the  admission  of  the  Privy  Council  that  they  knew  that 
this  was  the  case.  In  a letter  to  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  dated  21  October,  1681,  they  say,  — 

“ We  appointed  Edward  Randolph  Collector  of  our  Customs  iii  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  check  the  breaches  of  the  Acts  of  Trade  and  Navigation 
frequently  practised  and  connived  at  therein.  We  are  well  satisfied  that 
Edward  Randolph  has  discharged  his  duty  with  all  diligence  and  fidelity, 
yet,  because  unlawful  trading  is  countenanced  by  }'Ou,  all  his  care  has 
been  of  little  effect.”  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  collections  of  revenue  in  the  days  of  the 
Province,  an  advocate  of  the  new  system  said,  in  1765,  — 

“The  whole  Remittance  [of  Collectors]  from  all  the  Colonies  at  an 
Average  of  thirty  Years  has  not  amounted  to  1900?.  a year.^  [And 
again  :]  Such  has  been  the  Disregard  of  all  Revenue  Laws  in  America, 
that  this  has  produced  hardly  any  Thing,  tho’  the  Commodity  has  been 
imported  all  the  time  in  great  Quantities.”  ® 

Smuggling  was  so  constantly  carried  on,  and  the  Navigation 
Laws  were  so  openly  evaded,  that  testimony  to  that  effect  is  hardly 
needed,  but  if  it  were,  this  author  furnishes  the  evidence : — 

“ Ships  [he  says]  are  continually  passing  between  our  Plantations 
and  Holland,  Ilamhurg,  and  most  of  the  Ports  on  the  German  Ocean, 
and  in  the  Baltic  (p.  92).  Foreign  Goods  [he  adds]  illegally  run 
into  the  Colonies  amount  in  value  to  no  less  than  700000?.  per  Annum, 
which  exceeds  by  far  the  Value  of  those  foreign  Goods  that  are  con- 
veyed thither  thro’  Great  Britain"  (p.  93). 

So  long  as  this  was  the  case,  it  mattered  but  little  to  the  Colo- 

^ Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colonial  Series,  America  and  AVest  Indies,  1681- 
1685,  No.  264,  p.  128.  See  also  Publications  of  the  Prince  Society:  Edward 
Randolph,  by  Robert  Noxon  Toppan,  iii.  Ill,  where  the  letter  is  given  with  some 
differences  of  phraseology. 

^ The  Regulations  Lately  Made  concerning  the  Colonies,  and  the  Taxes 
Imposed  upon  Them,  considered.  London,  1765,  p.  57.  This  tract  is  attributed 
to  George  Grenville. 

® Ihid.  p.  79. 
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ni  >ts  that  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Act  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Trade, ^ while  it  asserted  that  the  plantations  were  peopled  by 
su  bjects  of  the  kingdom,  was  for  keeping  those  subjects  “ in  a 
til  mer  dependence  ” upon  that  kingdom.  Assertions  of  that  sort, 
01  even  the  passage  of  Acts  imposing  duties  on  molasses,  the 
ccQection  of  which  would  have  destroyed  the  trade  of  the  New 
E igland  Colonies  with  the  West  Indies,  were  of  little  conse- 
quence, so  long  as  such  assertions  were  mere  words  and  sucli 
Ads  were  not  enforced.  Tlris  was  not,  perhaps,  fully  appreciated 
in  England.  It  was  known  that  the  laws  were  on  the  statute 
bcoks,  but  the  extent  to  which  they  were  ignored  in  the  Colo- 
nies was  not  generally  comprehended.  Lord  Mansfield,  rehears- 
ing in  Parliament  the  evidences  of  the  dependent  condition  of 
tli3  Colonies,  unconsciously  betrayed  the  utterly  impracticable 
id  ea  of  the  relationship  between  such  dependencies  and  the  parent 
gcvernment  which  then  prevailed.  The  Navigation  Act,  he  said, 
sh  at  up  their  intercourse  with  foreign  countries  ; their  ports  have 
be  311  made  subject  to  customs  and  regulations  which  have  cramped 
an  d diminished  their  trade ; and  duties  liave  been  laid  affecting 
th3  very  inmost  parts  of  their  commerce.  Such  were  the  post- 
of  ice  Acts ; the  Act  for  recovering  debts  in  the  plantations ; the 
Ai  :ts  for  preserving  timber  and  white  pine  ; and  the  paper-currency 
Aiit.  The  legislature  have  even  gone  so  low,  he  added,  as  to 
re;  train  the  number  of  hatters’  apprentices,  and  have,  in  innumer- 
ab.e  instances,  given  forfeitures  to  the  king;  yet  all  these  have 
be  311  submitted  to  peaceably ; and  no  one  ever  thought  till  now  of 
th  s doctrine,  — that  the  Colonists  are  not  to  be  taxed,  regulated, 
or  bound  by  Parliament.^  Forcible  as  is  this  complacent  recital  of 
th  5 wrongs  which  Parliament  had  intended  to  inflict  upon  the 
C(  lollies,  it  is  but  partial  and  incomplete.  Still,  it  was  one  of  the 
si(  ns  which  enabled  the  Colonists  to  realize  that  the  spirit  remained 
th  i same  and  that  apparent  moderation  meant  merely  that  the  old 
po  icy  of  rigid  laws  and  loose  enforcement  was  to  be  superseded 
by  legislation,  specifically  for  revenue,  less  arbitrary  in  its  nature 
bu  t more  practical  in  character.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation 

1 15  Charles  II.,  1663,  cli.  7,  § 5.  The  Statutes  at  Large  (edition  of  1735), 
ii.  327. 

2 Bancroft’s  History  of  the  United  States  (edition  of  1883),  iii.  193.  These 
Re  narks  of  Lord  iMansfield  were  made  in  1766. 
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was  not  apparent  upon  its  face.  If  we  turn  to  the  author  from 
whom  several  quotations  have  already  been  made,  we  shall  find 
what  it  was. 


‘ ‘ In  other  Countries  [he  says]  Custom-house  Duties  are  for  the  most 
Part,  little  more  than  a Branch  of  the  Revenue.  In  the  Colonies  they 
are  a political  Regulation,  and  enforce  the  Observance  of  those  wise 
Laws  to  which  the  great  Increase  of  our  Trade  and  naval  Power  are 
principally  owing.  The  Aim  of  those  Laws  is  to  confine  the  European 
Commerce  of  the  Colonies  to  the  Mother  Country : to  provide  that  their 
most  valuable  Commodities  shall  be  exported  either  to  Great  Britain  or 
to  British  Plantations ; and  to  secure  the  Navigation  of  all  American 
Exports  and  Imports  to  British  Ships  and  British  Subjects  only.”  ^ 


The  full  measure  of  wbat  is  involved  iu  the  foregoing  extract 
was  not  perhaps  fully  appreciated  at  that  time  in  Massachusetts, 
but  it  was  felt  that  laws,  the  nominal  purpose  of  which  w'as  to 
raise  revenue,  were,  for  the  first  time,  about  to  be  actually  en- 
forced through  a powerful  Custom  House  regime  ; and  it  was  then 
that  the  country  was  alarmed  and  that  the  spirit  of  opposition 
asserted  itself  in  the  overawing  of  the  officers  appointed  to  enforce 
the  Stamp  Act  and  in  the  destruction  of  the  Tea  in  Boston  Harbor. 
The  revival  of  the  policy  which  sent  Randolph  to  Boston  brought 
with  it  a renewal  of  tlie  tactics  employed  at  that  time  to  defeat  his 
efforts. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Province  depended  largely  upon  its  shij)- 
ping,  but  the  community  was  self-supporting,  and  there  vas  a 
large  agricultural  population  whose  interests  were  affected  only  in 
an  indirect  manner  by  restrictions  upon  trade  and  manufactures 
and  taxes  upon  imports.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  a belief 
that  the  government  was  about  to  enforce  the  various  restrictive 
and  revenue  Acts  should  have  aroused  those  who  were  directly  in-; 
terested  in  commerce;  but  some  explanation  is  required  for  the 
sympathy  of  the  agricultural  community  and  the  alertness  with 
which  they  accepted  the  new  attitude  of  Parliament  as  one  hostile 
to  their  interests.  This  is  to  be  found  in  the  prolonged  conflicts 
between  the  Assembly  and  the  Royal  Governors,  especially  that 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Currency,  which  had  awakened  universal 
interest  throughout  the  Province,  which  had  created  a feeling  of 


1 The  Regulations,  etc.,  p.  88. 
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h(  stility  to  the  representatives  of  the  Crown  and  which  had,  in  a 
gi3at  measure,  crushed  the  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  affection  of 
w.  lich  so  many  writers  speak.  Thus,  the  state  of  mind  was  pro- 
di  ced  which  J ohn  Adams  denominates  “ the  real  American  Revo- 
lu:ion.”  The  Representatives  had  taken  care,  throughout  this 
di  icussion,  to  keep  their  constituents  informed  with  reference  to 
th  3se  disputes  hy  constant  appeals  for  instruction  to  the  Selectmen 
of  the  Towns ; and  thus  farmers,  tradesmen,  and  laborers  were 
taught  Provincial  politics. 

Bancroft,  speaking  of  the  controversy  over  Dudley’s  salary  in 
17 12,  says,  “ Here  began  the  controversy  which  nothing  but 
iii(  lependence  could  solve.”  ^ This,  however,  does  not  date  the 
be  ginning  of  the  controversy  far  enough  back.  Phips  wanted  a 
sajary  as  well  as  Dudley,  but  this  was  refused  him,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  Elisha  Cooke  the  stand  then  taken  upon  the  salaiy 
qu  estion  was  one  of  the  steps  in  the  great  struggle  which,  by  slow 
de  ^rees,  developed  ultimately  into  the  assertion  of  independence. 
At  first  it  was  a mere  conservative  attempt  to  jireserve,  under  tlie 
ne  V Charter,  such  of  the  rights  to  which  the  Colonists  had  been 
ac(  ustomed  under  the  former  Charter  as  could  be  maintained. 
Ai  long  those  who  were  trying  to  save  some  of  the  principles  of 
inc.ependent  action  which  had  characterized  the  government  or- 
ga:  lized  under  the  first  Charter,  there  were  some  who  saw  in  the 
de]  >endence  of  the  Governor  upon  the  Assembly  for  his  compensa- 
tio  1,  a,  weapon  which  would  be  available  in  case  of  contest,  and  it 
w i owing  to  their  foresight  that  the  settlement  of  a salary  was 
av«  lided.  Compensation  Avas  freely  granted  to  the  Governor  and 
Lii  utenant-Governor,  but  never  in  the  form  of  a salary.  The 
ch]  onic  disputes  upon  this  point  were  closely  interwoven  at  times 
Avii  h questions  connected  Avith  the  suppl}’  bills,  and  in  the  inter- 
ch{  nge  of  messages  betAveen  the  House  and  the  Governor  the 
pla  inest  of  language  Avas  used  upon  both  sides,  as  to  Avhat  ought  to 
be  ione,  Avhat  Avould  be  done,  and  Avhat  Avould  not  be  done.  The 
situation  in  Avhich  Dummer  found  himself  in  1727  and  1728,  the 
hit  dies  that  then  occurred  in  connection  Avith  the  various  schemes 
su|  gested  for  securing  a new  supply  of  bills  of  public  credit,  and, 
fim  lly,  the  charge  made  by  Barnet  that  the  Assembly  had  used 

1 History  of  the  United  States  (edition  of  1840),  iii.  100. 


their  control  of  the  salary  question  to  secure  the  assent  of  the 
Lieutenant-GoA"ernor  to  an  emission  of  currency,  illustrate  the 
complications  brought  about  by  these  disputes.  They  were  main- 
tained Avith  intermittent  vigor  under  each  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Crown  avIio  chanced  to  be  at  the  head  of  affairs,  their 
energy  and  Anrulence  being  largely  determined  by  the  character 
of  the  Governor  or  Lieutenant-GoA^ernor  for  the  time  beingf. 

One  point  Avhich  Avas  frequently  under  discussion  during  this 
period  had  the  effect  of  keeping  constantly  before  the  people  the 
question  of  their  rights  under  the  Charter  and  the  possibilit}'-  of 
those  rights’  being  invaded.  The  subject  of  discussion  referred 
to  AV’as  the  extent  to  AAdiich  the  Assembly  could  be  brought  under 
the  control  of  Royal  Instructions.  It  is  true  that  no  direct 
efforts  Avere  made  by  the  CroAvn  to  instruct  the  Assembly  how  it 
should  legislate ; but,  indirectly,  through  Instructions  to  the  Gov- 
ernors to  secure  the  passage  of  certain  laAA's  and  not  to  approve 
others,  it  was  sought  to  influence  legislation.  That  AAdiich  Avas 
not  desired  could  be  absolutely  prevented  from  taking  effect,  since 
all  laAA'S  Avere  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  GoA'ernor,  and  Avere 
also  submitted  for  approval  or  rejection  to  the  PriA'y  Council. 
This  poAver  of  control  rendered  the  Royal  Instructions  of  great 
moment  to  the  Assembly ; but,  inasmuch  as  they  Avere  seldom  com- 
municated to  that  body,  except  in  cases  of  emergency  or  under 
pressure,  they  Avere  not  treated  AA'ith  much  respect,  even  Avhen 
specific  knoAvdedge  of  their  character  Avas  furnished  by  the 
Governors. 

The  Instructions  AA'ere  subject  to  interpretation,  and  the  Rep- 
resentatives appeared  to  think  that  in  the  poAver  of  interpretation 
the  Governors  could  make  the  Instructions  plastic  enough  to  fit 
every  emergency.  When  the  Council  advised  the  Governor  that 
the  Instructions  AA^ould  not  permit  him  to  sign  a bill  involAdng  the 
emission  of  currency,  the  House  said  : — 

“We  cannot  but  please  ourselves,  had  a more  general  and  proper 
question  been  put  they  had  gh'en  their  advice  to  your  honor  to  sign  the 
bill.”  1 

At  another  time  they  thouglit  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  — 

“ instructions  as  now  understood  and  improved  by  his  Excellency ; ” 


1 


^ iMassacluisetts  House  Journal. 
2 Ibid, 


and  the  same  idea  is  involved  in  the  request  of  the  Council  that 
the  Governor  should  — 

“ ts  ke  such  measures  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  give  his  consent  to  the 
said  bill  as  soon  as  may  be.”  ^ 

When  the  Representatives  asserted  that  if  they  did  — 

“ nut  struggle  in  every  way  to  maintain  and  preserve  their  liberty  they 
wor  Id  act  more  like  vassals  of  an  arbitrary  prince  than  like  subjects  of 
Kin  5 George  their  most  gracious  Sovereign,”  * 

we  need  to  be  told  that  the  subject  ruider  discussion  was  a Royal 
Ins  ruction  from  that  most  gracious  sovereign,  if  we  are  fully  to 
appreciate  the  force  of  the  statement.  The  Piovincial  courts  of 
law  did  not  hesitate  to  disregard  such  Instructions  when,  in  their 
jud  jment,  they  contravened  the  rights  of  the  litigants  or  the  courts 
uncer  the  Charter  and  the  Agents  of  the  Province  in  London 
did  not  scruple  to  advise  the  Assembly  that  it  was  better  to  force 
Pailiament  to  intervene  than  to  submit  to  Instructions  which 
invided  the  rights  of  the  people. 

‘ Of  what  Value  [said  Wilks  and  Belcher,  in  1729]  is  the  Charter,  if 
an  ] nstruction  shall  at  pleasure  take  away  every  valuable  part  of  it?  If 
we  nust  be  compelled  to  a fixt  Salary,  doubtless  it  must  be  better  that 
it  1 3 done  by  the  supream  Legislature  than  to  do  it  our  selves : if  our 
Lib  irties  must  be  lost,  much  better  they  should  be  taken  away,  than 
we  )e  in  any  measure  accessory  to  our  own  Ruin.”  * 

''  iA  the  attempt  was  made,  in  1749,  to  secure  the  enforcement 
of  ] loyal  Instructions  in  the  Colonies,  through  Parliamentary  legis- 
lati  >n  in  connection  with  the  currency,  William  Bollan  said,  in  a 
Pet  tion  to  the  House  of  Commons  (6  April),  that  if  the  Bill  — 

‘ ‘ si  ould  be  carried  into  a Law,  by  the  Matter  therein  contained,  for 
enf(  rcing  the  Royal  Orders  and  Instructions  throughout  the  Colonies, 
all  future  Orders  given  by  all  future  Princes,  or  by  and  under  their 
Aut  aority,  to  the  Governors  of  the  Colonies,  however  repugnant  they  may 
be  1 3 the  present  Constitution  of  Great  Britain,  and  her  Colonies,  will 

^ Massachusetts  House  Journal. 

2 I hid. 

• See  the  case  of  Frost  v.  Leighton  in  the  American  Historical  Review  for 
Jam  lary,  1897,  ii.  229-240 ; and  Publications  of  this  Society,  iii.  246-264. 

* Massachusetts  House  Journal,  27  June,  1729,  p.  16.  This  letter  of  the 
Age  its  is  dated  Loudon,  25  April,  1729. 
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be  virtually  contained  in  it,  and  receive  the  Sanction  of  Parliament  from 
it;  and  that  the  Orders  to  those  Governors,  being  in  their  Nature  rela- 
tive to  the  People  under  their  Government,  however  illegal  they  would 
have  been  before  making  such  Law,  when  they  come  to  be  ratified  and 
enforced  by  it,  they  will  thereby  themselves  become  Laws,  and  neces- 
sarily bind  the  People.^ 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Parliament  that  it  listened  to  Bollan,  and  re- 
jected the  clause  in  the  law  concerning  which  he  was  arguing ; but 
the  discussion  revealed  possibilities  to  which  the  eyes  of  the  people 
were  gradually  opening.  We  certainly  have  hints  hei*e  of  a pro- 
gressive change  in  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  tlie  Province  as  to 
certain  methods  of  the  Royal  government  which  indicate  an  alien- 
ation of  their  affections,  and  which,  if  not  radical  enough  to  mark 
the  epoch  of  the  real  American  Revolution,”  at  least  point  out  a 

steady  tendency  towards  the  state  of  mind  which  would  render  it 
possible. 

In  1740,  under  the  influence  of  the  fear  of  a stringency  of  the 
circulating  medium,  created  by  the  Instructions  to  the  Governor  to 
compel  the  withdrawal  of  the  greater  part  of  the  currency,  the 
Land  Bank,  originally  proposed  in  the  Province  in  1714,  again 
raised  its  head.  Hutchinson,  speaking  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives then  in  powder,  says : — 

It  appeared  that  by  far  the  majority  of  the  representatives  for  1740 
were  subsciibers  to  or  favorers  of  the  scheme,  and  they  have  ever  since 
been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  land  bank  house.”  ^ 

With  great  caution  he  adds,  farther  on,  — 

‘‘Perhaps  the  major  part,  in  number,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  prov- 
ince openly  or  secretly  were  well  wishers  to  it.”® 

If  we  tm*n  to  the  records  of  that  time,  we  find  that  the  capital- 
ists and  hard-money  men,  pow  erless  to  control  public  sentiment, 
powerless  also,  as  they  found  themselves,  upon  trial,  to  accomplish 
anything  through  their  counter  scheme,  the  Silver  Bank,  appealed 
to  Parliament. 

^ Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  xxv.  815. 

^ History  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  (edition  of  17GS)  ii  :L)4 

® IbitL  ii.  ;505.  ^ • 
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“ The  authority  of  Parliament  [says  Hutchinson]  to  controul  all 
pi  iblic  and  private  persons  and  proceedings  in  the  colonies  was,  in  that 
di  y,  questioned  by  nobody.”  ^ 

A iid  he  adds,  that  the  application  for  an  Act  to  suppress  the  Com- 
p<  ny  was  very  easily  obtained.  Too  easily,  alas!  for  those  wlio 
ki  lew  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  ever  again  to  believe  that 
P irliament  could  be  trusted  to  legislate  for  the  Colonies.  Any 
111  in  who  could  read  could  see  that  the  Act  of  the  6th  of  Georsre 

o 

tl  e First,  Chapter  18,  did  not,  by  its  terms,  apjily  to  the  Colonies, 
sc  that  every  intelligent  person  in  the  Province  must  have  under- 
st  lod  that  a great  wrong  was  done  in  thus  declaring  that  the  organ- 
iz  u’s  of  the  Land  Bank  came  within  the  scope  of  that  drastic 
m jasure.  Some  persons  in  the  Province  knew  that  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  had  been  consulted,  and  that  they  had  rendered 
Oj  inions  that  there  was  no  existing  law  under  which  such  an  ex- 
pe  riment  in  banking  could  be  reached.  There  were  some  who 
ki  ew  that  the  New  Hampshire  Bank  of  1734  had  actually  met  witli 
a[  proval  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  yet,  when  the  opportunity 
ca  aie  for  applying  this  doctrine  of  apjiroval  to  men  in  Massachu- 
se  its  engaged  in  an  enterprise  of  a similar  nature,  it  was  discovered 
til  it  their  acts  were  no  longer  legal  and  permissible,  but  had 
become,  in  some  strange  way,  criminal  and  abhorrent.  A law 
Avl  lich  could  not  have  been  interpreted  as  reaching  to  the  Colonies 
wi  s declared  to  have  originally  applied  to  them,  to  have  been  con- 
st. ntly  in  operation  there,  and  to  be  at  that  time  in  full  force  in 
th)  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  majority  of  tlie 
Hnuse  of  Representatives,  the  majority  perhaps  of  the  people  of 
th  i Province,  were  converted  by  this  Act  from  innocent,  l.aw- 
ab  ding  citizens  either  into  actual  violators  of  the  law,  liable  to 
cri  minal  process,  or  into  what  ivas  nearly  as  bad,  — avowed  syin- 
pa;hizers  with  others  who  were  thus  situ.ated.  How  this  was 
lo(  ked  upon  by  those  who  believed  in  the  power  of  Parliament  to 
legislate  as  it  pleased  concerning  the  Colonies,  is  disclosed  by 
Hi  itchinson  in  the  following  words : — 

It  was  said  the  act  of  George  the  first,  when  it  passed,  had  no  re- 
lat  on  to  America,  but  another  act  20  years  after  gave  it  a force,  even 
frc  111  the  passing  it,  which  it  never  could  have  had  without.  This  was 
sai  1 to  be  an  instance  of  the  transcendent  power  of  Parli.ament.”  ^ 

History  of  the  Trovince  of  Massachusetts  Bay  (edition  of  176S),  ii.  ,39r>. 
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At  the  time  when  Hutchinson  thus  glibly  wrote  of  an  Act  giving 
force  to  a previous  one,  “ even  from  the  passing  it,  which  it  never 
could  have  had  without,”  he  had  abundant  reasons  for  comprehend 
ing  that  something  had  aroused  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  he  or  any  other  inhabitant  of  the 
Province  could  have  calmly  contemplated  legislation  of  this  char 
acter.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  capitalists  and 
intelligent  business  men  were  then  in  a state  of  heated  indignation, 
and  were  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  any  method  which  pre 
sented  itself  for  the  suppression  of  the  Land  Bank.  There  were 
some,  however,  who  undei-stood  that  the  influence  of  these  proceed 
ings  upon  public  sentiment  was  far  reaching  and  important.  The 
subscribers  to  the  Land  Bank,  believing  that  they  had  a perfect 
right  to  proceed,  were  loath  to  recognize  the  Parliamentary  Act, 
and  reluctantly  consented  to  liquidate  the  affairs  of  the  Bank. 
Many  of  them  were,  apparently,  ready  to  resist  the  enforcement 
of  the  law ; but  wiser  counsels  prevailed,  and  p...^  dy  through  the 
voluntary  acts  of  the  subscribers,  partly  through  pro  uncial  legis 
lation,  the  Bank  was  wound  up. 

Under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  every  act  performed  by  the  sub 
scribers  to  the  Land  Bank,  under  their  organization,  was  null  and 
void.  In  order  to  close  up  the  Bank,  it  w^as  absolutely  necessarj^  to 
recognize  the  obligations  of  the  Company,  and,  in  turn,  those  given 
to  the  Company  by  the  subscribers.  Thus,  by  Provincial  legisla- 
tion, passed  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  object  aimed  at  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  the  Act  itself  w'as  swept  aside.  This  para- 
doxical proceeding  was  referred  to  by  Samuel  Adams  in  a Reply,  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  second  of  March, 
1773,  to  the  Speech  of  the  Governor  of  February  sixteenth:  — 

“The  act  of  Parliament  [said  Adams],  passed  in  1741,  for  putting 
an  end  to  several  unwan-an table  schemes,  mentioned  by  your  Excel- 
lency, was  designed  for  the  general  good  ; and,  if  the  validity  of  it  was 
not  disputed,  it  cannot  be  urged  as  a concession  of  the  supreme  author- 
ity, to  make  laws  binding  on  us  in  all  eases  whatever.  But,  if  the 
design  of  it  was  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  province,  it  was,  in  one 
respect  at  the  least,  greatly  complained  of,  by  the  persons  more  imme- 
diately affected  by  it ; and  to  remedy  the  inconvenience,  the  Legislative 
of  this  province,  passed  an  act,  directly  militating  with  it ; which  is 
the  strongest  evidence,  that  although  they  may  nave  submitted.  <nb 
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sill  ntio,  to  some  acts  of  Parliament,  that  they  conceived  might  operate  for 
th(  ir  benefit,  they  did  not  conceive  themselves  bound  by  any  of  its  acts, 
wh  ich,  they  judged,  •would  operate  to  the  injury  even  of  individuals.”  ^ 

VVhen  this  Act  -was  passed,  John  Adams  •nas  a mere  boy  of 
ah  )ut  six  years  of  age.  The  ceaseless  passage  of  the  years  bore 
him  on  to  a period  of  life  Avhen  he  took  an  interest  in  public 
aff  lii-s,  and  still  the  protracted  legislation  and  litigation  connected 
wi  Ji  the  closure  of  the  Land  Bank  occupied  tlie  attention  of  the 
As  semhly  and  the  courts  of  law.  When  he  speaks  of  the  effect 
of  these  proceedings  upon  the  popular  mind,  he  furnishes  testi- 
mc  ny  -which  may  be  accepted  as  that  of  one  who  had  full  knowl- 
lec  ge  of  these  events.  His  measure  of  their  importance,  stated  in 
tin  following  language,  leaves  no  doubt  upon  that  point : — 

“ The  Act  to  destroy  the  Land  Bank  Scheme  raised  a greater  ferment 
in  iiis  province  than  the  stamp-act  did.”  ^ 

As  we  review  'these  events,  we  can  see  that  the  preposterous 
leg  islation  of  I arliament,  although  incapable  of  practical  enforce- 
meat,  was  r.ade  use  of  as  a blind,  behind  which  la  tvs  which  violated 
its  terms  were  passed  to  accomplish  its  purposes.  Its  evasion  by 
the  Assembly  brought  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Supremacy 
under  discussion.  The  enforcement  of  the  Provincial  Laws  passed 
to  )ut  it  in  practical  operation,  although  acquiesced  in  by  the  cap- 
ita] ists  and  the  solid  men  of  the  community  on  account  of  the 
goc  d thereby  to  be  accomplished,  was  not  secured  without  arousing 
indignation  and  hostility  throughout  the  Province. 

‘ It ’s  supposed  [wrote  one  of  the  pamphleteers  of  the  day,  that] 
the  ’e  will  be  about  Oue  Thousand  Subscribers,  who  in  their  Station  of 
Lif ; must  have  an  Intercourse  of  Business  or  Dealing  interwoven  with 
Tei  Thousand  more.”®  “Many  Towns  [wrote  another]  take  and  pass 
the  ;e  Notes  in  Trade  and  Business,  scarce  one  Man  dissenting,  besides 
pacing  their  Town  and  Ministerial  Rates  with  it;  at  least  in  Part.”^ 


^ Massachusetts  State  Pa|>ers.  Speeches  of  the  Governors  of  Massachusetts, 
froi  1 1765  to  1775;  and  the  Answers  of^tlie  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
saui i,  etc.  [edited  by  Alden  Bradfqi»<fj[Boston,  1818,  p.  394. 

2 Novanglus  and  Massachusettensis,  etc.,  p.  39. 

® A Letter  from  a Country  Gentleman  at  Bo.ston,  To  his  Friends  in  the 
Coiiitry,  p.  9.  The  T.retter  is  dated,  “ Boston,  June  \0th,  1740.” 

* A Letter  To  the  Merchant  in  London,  To  whom  is  Directed  A Printed 
Letler  relating  to  the  Z/anuJactory  Undertaking,  dated  New  England,  Boston 
Feb  uary  21st  1740,  1.  PrinitJ  for  the  Public  Good.  1741,  p.  28. 
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As  we  look  over  the  list  of  Directors  of  the  Land  Bank  we  see 
the  name  of  Samuel  Adams,  and  in  later  Reports  of  Committees 
his  estate  is  classed  among  the  delinquents.  It  is  known  that  the 
harassing  proceedings  taken  against  the  estate  of  the  father  were 
a source  of  annoyance  to  the  son,  whose  prominence  in  the  political 
affairs  of  the  Province  just  before  the  Revolution  has  made  us 
familiar  with  the  name.  The  defiance  by  the  latter  of  the  Sheriff 
who  was  trying  to  levy  upon  his  father’s  estate,  was  published  in  the 
News-Letter  in  1758.  ^ Who  shall  measure  the  effect  of  these  pro- 
ceedings upon  the  mind  of  the  future  inspirer  of  the  Committees  of 
Correspondence,  — the  indefatigable  and  persistent  leader  in  the 
revolutionary  movement  ? The  success  of  this  movement  is  largely 
attributable  to  these  Committees  of  Correspondence.  Who  can 
doubt  that  the  idea  of  thus  arousing  the  people  and  keeping  them 
in  touch  with  the  contest,  had  its  root  in  the  frequent  appeals  to 
the  Selectmen  of  the  Towns  made  by  the  Representatives  during 
these  prolonged  discussions  ? Who  can  fail  to  see  that  the  Land 
Bank,  if  it  had  been  let  alone,  would  have  collapsed  in  a few 
months  after  its  organization  through  its  inherent  w^eakness  ? Yet 
Parliament,  too  impatient  to  wait  for  this,  and  too  anxiouiyj^ 
secure  the  prompt  closure  of  the  Scheme  to  scrutinize  the  metl^^^B 
by  which  it  should  be  accomplished,  sacrificed  its  reputation  fo^ 
consistency  and  justice,  and  in  its  haste  to  crush  the  Land  Bank 
resorted  to  means  which  then  aroused  the  indignation  of  this  great 
number  of  interested  persons,  and  which  can  not  fail  to  create  the 
same  feelings  in  the  mind  of  the  disinterested  reader  to-day. 

As  we  rehearse  these  events,  who  can  doubt  the  instrumentality 
of  the  heated  discussions  concerning  the  Currency  and  the  Land 
Bank,  the  prolonged  conflicts  between  the  Royal  Governors  and 
the  Representatives,  and  the  frequent  appeals  to  the  Selectmen  by 
the  Representatives,  in  creating  that  state  of  opinion  which  J ohn 
Adams  said  “ was  the  real  American  Revolution  ” ? 
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1 The  Boston  News-Letter,  Nos.  2927  and  2928,  of  Thursday,  17  and  24 
August,  1758. 
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